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The President's Scratch- Dad 


After reading 
about such _hap- 
penings as took 
place at the North 
American  Avia- 
tion plant some 
days ago and 
then hearing daily 
reports of strikes 
in defense indus- 
tries, one is in- 
clined to become 
a little fatalistic 

over the labor relations outlook—to con- 
clude that there is just no hope for co- 
operation between management and _la- 
bor, and that we are on the brink of an 
authoritarian era in industrial relations. 

Certainly there is much justification for 
such pessimism. But, on the other hand, 
there is a serious tendency to generalize 
on the basis of exceptional cases. Surely, 
management-labor relations have not de- 
teriorated as far as the headlines might 
lead one to believe. Without attempting 
to gloss over the picture, the unpleasant 
strike stories and the ugly spectacle of 
soldiers forcing workers back from the 
picket line at bayonet point are not rep- 
resentative of conditions all over the na- 
tion. During times like these we are 
inclined to forget that in thousands of 
companies management and labor are 
working side-by-side and cooperating to 
get their day's work done. 

Various impartial polls that have been 
conducted indicate that many of the’ re 
cent strikes have been caused by irre- 
sponsible and subversive minorities 
among labor, and detailed investigation 
of the causes of certain strikes tends to 
bear out these poll results. These mi- 
norities obviously are the really poten- 
tially dangerous elements in the labor 
picture. They can mean the end of the 
ascendent period of labor—a blowup that 
will bring the greatest retreat in labor's 
history. The impression may exist in 
some places that certain portions of in- 
dustry are waiting for this blowup. But 
I have seen no evidence of this. If there 
are individuals hoping for such a crisis 
they are of the same category as the fifth 
columnists of the pre-Dunkerque days in 
France. 

Certainly enlightened industrial man- 
agement is not thinking in this vein. It 





deplores what has been occurring; de- 
plores the belief so widely held that there 
are irreconcilable differences between in- 
dustry and labor. Management holds 
that good labor relations can never be 
regimented—certainly never be created by 
soldiers with bayonets. It believes that 
wholesome employee relations cannot be 
maintained simply by constantly crossing 
labor's palm with silver; nor through 
promises, duplicity or mere showy devices 
of benevolence. Management believes 
that good employee relations can only be 
brought about in sober truth through 
fair-minded thinking to begin with and 
through sound personnel management 
practices, 

Woodrow Wilson said that the highest 
form of efhciency is the spontaneous co- 
operation of a free people. That is the 
kind of efficiency that good management 
stands for; and today the aim of indus- 
trial relations is the spontaneous coopera- 
tion of labor and management. 

This may sound idealistic, yet all who 
attended the recent Production Confer- 
ence of the AMA heard definite examples 
of how industrial relations has created 
that very kind of cooperation. At those 
sessions representatives of about 30 com- 
panies told how they had solved difficult 
production problems, and in at least one- 
half of the instances the solution could 
not have been found without teamwork 
between the employees and management. 
Again, other companies told how their 
employees have made suggestions con- 
cerning production and processes that 
enabled the concerns to make important 
improvements in their operations. 

It has been frequently stated that the 
rearmament program presents the great- 
est challenge that management has ever 
faced. This is especially true with respect 
to industrial relations management. All 
really well-informed observers believe 
that the personnel policies and techniques 
that have been developed in the course 
of recent years will be equal to the test 
provided they are properly maintained. 
At least, a company with a sound indus- 
trial relations program can face the future 
with a great deal more confidence than 
one not similarly blessed. 


Lhuww & Locka. 
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| BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 


Business Volume Still Expanding; 
Prices Now Chief Concern 


Business activity, continuing a steady 
expansion, in recent weeks has reached 
a volume without precedent in American 
industrial history. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s adjusted index of production ad- 

vanced more than five points in May to 
148 as contrasted with the 1937 high of 
121. Steel operations have been main- 
tained consistently over 99 per cent of 
capacity; automobile and department 
store sales continue at record levels: and 
the volume of building contract awards 
now stands 48.6 per cent higher than a 
year ago. 

The most noteworthy development of 
recent weeks has been the inflationary 
tendencies of the price structure. De- 
spite careful watching, the spiral seems to 
be moving inexorably upward. While 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply has exercised firmness on 
price increases, its measures have been 
partially offset by external influences. The 
result is that some prices are being con- 
trolled and others are being determined 
by natural processes of supply and de- 
mand, 

The price trends in the field of con- 
sumer goods are of special significance at 
this time. It would appear that consumer 
incomes are being stepped up faster than 
the manufacture of the goods that con- 
sumers purchase. Many observers point 
out that despite the ample supplies of 
agricultural products, farm prices have 
risen as a result of the government's ac- 
tion on the maintenance of “‘parity 
prices.’’ Retail food costs have advanced 
6.5 per cent since November, 1940. 
Meanwhile, wages and salaries have in- 
creased about 15 per cent since March, 
1940, and department store prices are up 
about 3.8 per cent over a year ago. 

The payroll index, as compiled by the 
Bureau ‘of Labor Statistics, rose to 134.4 
in April from 131.2 in March and from 
98.2 last July. During the current period 
of expansion payrolls have enjoyed an in- 
crease of 36.9 per cent. Since the bottom 
of the depression in 1933, payrolls have 
increased 250.9 per cent. They are also 
17.5 per cent above the pre-depression 
peak in September, 1929. 
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(June 21). still uncontrolled (June 21). 
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After seven weeks during which the price Industrial stocks again acted relatively well Stock prices have been stronger in recent day: 
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tailed last week to 98.6% from 99.2% in the 99.9 a month ago and 87.7 a year ago. Aut 

Production preceding week. The prospect is that actual production for the latest week stood at 134,68: 
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close to capacity for an indefinite period (June Electric power output measured in kilowatt hour 
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Building contracts, after having lagged seri- 
Building contracts showed more than the usual ously in Zz mid-'30's, finally eid Pig eatN ” The Engineering News Record index of engi 
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The Department of Agriculture estimates that Commodity prices are feeling extensive up- 
in 1941 the total wheat crop in the United States | ward pressure. Farm products, notwithstanding 
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The index of the price average of 28 basic Inflationary symptoms are beginning to appear Efforts to keep the price level down have bee 
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The payroll index, as compiled by the Bureau The balance of probability is that labor peace 
of Labor Statistics, rose to 134.4 in April from | will be brought about at the expense of higher Since March 1940, wages and salaries of al 

Labor and 131.2 in March and from 98.2 last July. Dur- | wages. The supply and demand situation in workers in the country have advanced 15% 
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The expansion has proceeded at an undimin- 
ished pace. Industry started June at the best 
level in history and continued to improve on that 
level. Retail trade held close to the 1929-1930 
peak as consumers bought heavily of automobiles 
and other durables. Prices were rising faster, 
despite stricter Government controls (July). 


Business activity is now higher than it has 
been in more than a decade; and yet new in- 
corporations are only half as numerous as they 
were in 1929 and are more than one-third lower 
than they were in 1932 (June 16). 


The defense program is still expanding, and 
the volume of production and trade has risen to 
the highest level, by a wide margin, in our his- 
tory. The decline in industrial output in April 
ended quickly, and production indexes are mov- 
ing up again (June). 
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Bank clearings (23 cities) totaled $27,601,- 
644,000 in May, an increase of 1.8% over April 
and of 13.3% over last May. The adjusted in- 
solvency index (failures) was practically un- 
changed in May, at 58.7 comparing with 58.6 
in April and with 65.6 last May (July). 
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Following a steady sidewise trend during May 
at the lowest level in three weeks, stock prices 
moved ahead moderately in early June; at mid- 
month the industrial average was back to its 
level at the start of April. Corporate financing 
picked up in May, reaching a total of $260,- 
976,000 (July). 
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Although declining somewhat recently, new 
orders have remained in excess of shipments in 
major industries. Scoring another more-than- 
seasonal advance in May, the FRB adjusted in- 
dex of production advanced 5 more points to 
148 (1935-1939=100) which contrasted with 
the 1937 high of 121 (July). 
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Weather conditions were somewhat less fa- 
vorable for retail trade in the first part of June, 
but broad gains in sales over a year ago contin- 
ued to be maintained. At 106 in May (1923- 
1925=100) the adjusted index of department 
store sales was the highest since early 1930 


(July). 
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June 21). 


An acceleration of defense construction lifted 
total building permits to $143,022,521 in May, 
the highest level for that month since 1930 and 
13.2% above May 1940; permits were moder- 
ately above the April total as against a usual 
seasonal decline of 6.5% (July). 


Defense expenditures for May 1-26 were at 
the monthly rate of approximately $900 millions 
as compared with $761 millions in April. Prob- 
ably by the opening of the new fiscal year on 
July 1 they will be at approximately $1 billion 
per month (June). 





Common stocks are now decidedly cheaper in 
terms of their yields than they were when the 
present war broke out in Europe. The average 
yield of all the dividend-paying common stocks 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange was 5.05%, while 
at the end of May of this year the corresponding 
average had risen to 7.4% (June 16). 


In its open-market financing the Treasury has 
obtained another large over-subscription to a 
public offering on slightly more favorable terms 
to the borrower than those of the last finance 
period. Defense savings bond sales at present 
total $348 millions. (June). 





The index of industrial production of this 
bank was 109, or 9% above the computed nor- 
mal level in March, and 105, or 5% above in 
April, and the preliminary figure for May is 109, 
or 9% above normal (June 16). 


It appears now that demand for steel will ex- 
ceed producing capacity in both 1941 and 1942, 
and this demand would be even higher if steel- 
consuming industries could get more skilled la- 
bor. It is widely believed that it will be impos- 
sible to obtain materials to produce the 4,224,000 
autos for the next model year (June). 





Current weekly carloadings are the highest 
since 1930, and greater use is now being ob- 
tained from the available cars than was the case 
at any other time in the past 13 years. The 
avoidance of a serious shortage of railroad 
freight cars is one of our major national prob- 
lems (June 16). 


Living costs rose 1% between mid-March and 
mid-April according to the Department of Com- 
merce. This was the greatest monthly advance 


yet, and was due te higher food costs (June). 





Coming months will see more and more newly 


constructed plants coming into production; 


meanwhile, additional construction is now being 
started; all this points to greater spending as 
the year goes on (June). 





The recently approved farm prices parity bill 
adds to the inflationary influences. The higher 
loans raise prices of wheat, cotton and corn to 
levels which would not be reached under the 
natural influence of supply and demand. They 
increase the cost of living and tend to frustrate 
the effort to keep other prices down (June). 
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After a five-point gain in May, largest for any 
month since September 1939, the wholesale price 
index of 30 basic commodities continued up- 
ward in June; at 137 in mid-June (1930-1932= 
100) the index was at the highest level since 
1937 (July). 
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Non-agricultural employment reached an_all- 
time high in April and continued to increase 
during May; in New York State factory employ- 
ment was up 1.5% in May when the usual 
change for the month is a drop of 1.3% (July). 


For the first time since 1929 the total number 
of employed persons has advanced to a record 
high level. This is true in spite of the fact that 
there are over 6 million available workers with- 
out regular employment, since the growth of the 
population in the past 12 years has added about 
7 million to the working force (June 16). 


The daily index of 28 basic commodities, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows 
prices of imported products now 25% above the 
January, 1941, level. The rise in basic domestic 
commodity prices from early February has been 
sharp and almost uninterrupted (June). 














Our heavy purchases from Latin-America have 
helped to mitigate some of the difficulties cre- 
ated in those countries by the loss of European 


In 1951 Can- 

iuse of strikes markets; and they have made possible modera- 
)a Wage bonus Ua of exchange controls in certain cases 
(June 21). June). 
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AMA Aetivities 
Discussed at 
Business Meeting 


Seventy-five executives representing all 
phases of the Association’s activities met 
at an informal session in New York on 
June 12 to discuss the activities of the 
AMA during the past year and some of 
the plans for the coming year. President 
Alvin E. Dodd gave his annual report on 
the Association’s financial condition and 
reviewed the record of its activities dur- 
ing the fiscal year. He stated that the 
Association's total membership is now at 
an all-time high and that its meeting at- 
tendance for the past 12 months also 
reached the highest peak on record. He 
declared that the Association has been 
playing a vital role in national defense 
by stimulating an exchange of manage- 
ment information and appealed on behalf 
of the other officers of the Association for 
companies to participate even more fully 
in AMA activities. 


In discussing the position of manage- 
ment in the rearmament effort, Mr. Dodd 
stated that industry is now operating un- 
der four handicaps: (1) management's 
own conservatism, (2) shortages in 
skilled manpower, (3) labor difficulties, 
(4) shortages in equipment, and obso- 
lescence. ‘‘Not until these handicaps are 
overcome will management be able to 
bring the full force of its genius to bear 
on the task of national defense,” he 
pointed out. 


Some Statistical Highlights 
On AMA’s Year’s Record 


Here are some statistics that 
indicate AMA’s record during 
the past year: 


Meeting attendance (10 meet- 
ings): 7,000 executives 


New members added: 657 


Pages of literature published: 
2,500 (estimated ) 


Inquiries handled by the Re- 
search and Information Bureau: 
4,000 (estimated). 


The financial position of the 
Association showed real im- 
provement over the previous fis- 
cal year, with a total increase in 
income of about 10 per cent. 
The Association kept well 
within a budget carefully 
planned by the finance commit- 
tee and the Board of Directors. 


Executives from Wide 
Variety of Industries 
Named Officers and 
Directors of AMA 


The names of a group of leading ex- 
ecutives representing all phases of man- 
agement in various industries have been 
announced as the new officers and di- 
rectors of the AMA. The announcement 
was made by the nominating committee 
at the Association’s Annual Business 
Meeting, on June 12. 


The new divisional vice presidents are 
as follows: 


Finance and Accounts—Arthur Laza- 
rus, Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. Production—L. C. Morrow, Editor, 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
New York, N. Y. Industrial Mar- 
keting—Leonard J. Raymond, President, 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Office Management—John Mitchell, Vice 
President, Courier Citizen Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Insurance—Reginald Fleming, 
Insurance Manager, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Three vice presidents who served last 
year will continue in their posts. They 
are: the Vice President of the Personnel 
Division, Harold F. North, Industrial Re- 
lations Manager, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; the Vice President of the 
Consumer Marketing Division, H. R. 
Chapman, Vice President, New England 
Confectionery Company, Cambridge, 
Mass.; and the Vice President of the 
Packaging Division, Oliver F. Benz, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Directors to replace the group whose 
terms have expired were named as fol- 
lows: Norman C. Firth, Managing Edi- 
tor, Dun’s Review, New York, N. Y.; 
D. F. Carpenter, Vice President and Di- 
rector of Manufacture, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; E. O. 
Shreve, Vice President, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; Ernest F. 
Rumpf, Vice President, Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. A. Sulli- 
van, Manager, Insurance Department, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Professor Erwin H. Schell, In 
Charge, Department of Business and 
Engineering Administration, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Wallace Clark, Consulting Man- 
agement Engineer, New York, N. Y.; 
Albert W. Luhrs, President, Container 
Testing Laboratories, New York, N. Y.; 
Dwight L. Armstrong, Vice President, 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; L. C. Hill, Vice President 
and General Manager, The Murray Cor- 
poration of America, Detroit, Mich. 


COUNCIL SETS DATES 
FOR PACKAGING SHOW 


The 1942 AMA Packaging Conference 
and Exposition will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on April 14-17, 
it has been announced by Oliver F. Benz, 
former Director of Sales, Cellophane Di- 
vision, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Vice President of the AMA 
Packaging Division. The decision on the 
date and place was reached at a meeting 
of the Exhibitors’ Advisory Council, held 
on May 13. 


Carl Heyel Leaves 
AMA for New Job 


Carl Heyel, who for the past four years 
has served as Manager of the Conference 
Planning Division of the AMA, has left 
the Association's staff to join the Union 
Bag and Paper Company, New York City, 
where he will be engaged in industrial 
relations and management research ac- 
tivities. He assumed his new responsi- 
bilities on June 2. 

Coming to the AMA in May, 1937, 
after extensive experience in various edi- 
torial capacities with McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Mr. Heyel assumed 
charge of the Association’s Conference 
Planning department. In this work, Mr. 
Heyel became acquainted with hundreds 
of AMA members in all of the Associa- 
tion’s divisions. Partial evidence of his 
success was the marked growth in the 
Association’s meeting attendance during 
a period of intensive conference activity. 
The AMA staff joins with Mr. Heyel’s 
many friends in the Association’s mem- 
bership in wishing him success in his new 
job. 

Mr. Heyel’s successor on the AMA 
staff is Frank F. Gilmore, former assist- 
ant to the president of the Katherine 
Gibbs Schools. Mr. Gilmore took his 
B.S. at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1933 and did graduate work 
at that university in 1940, specializing in 
industrial management. He served from 
1937 to 1940 as assistant to the director 
of the sponsored fellowship program at 
M.I.T., and during this period also col- 
laborated with Professor Erwin H. Schell 
on the book, ‘Manual for Executives and 
Foremen.” Previously Mr. Gilmore had 
worked with the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, York Ice Machinery Company and 
the Taunton Pearl Works. 


Silver Bay Conference, July 23-26 


Many AMA members are planning to 
attend the 24th Silver Bay Industrial 
Conference which will be held at Lake 
George, N. Y., on July 23-26. The ses- 
sions this year will be devoted to current 
practical problems of personnel adminis- 
tration and collective bargaining. 





